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338 " THK MIRROR. 


THE TEMPORARY EXCHANGE; 


IN THE QUADRANGLE OF THE EXCISE OFFICE, 
BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 


On the destruction of the Royal Exchange, 
by “fire; Jatuary 10, 1838, the Corporation 
of London, with that promptness which so 
conspicuously characterises them, granted 


; their Guildhall, for the use of the merchants 


’ and bankers frequenting the late Royal Ex- 
. change; here they assembled and transacted 


“their business for a short time ; but the situ- 


ation being found inconvenient, a meeting: of 


: merchants, shipowners, and others was held 


at the City of London Tavern, February 16, 
1838, Mr. Thomas Wilson in the chair, when 
it was agreed to memorialize the Lord Mayor 
and the Gresham Committee, to remove the 
*Change from Guildhall to the area of the 
Excise-office, Broad-street, government having 
sanctioned the removal; and on Monday, 
February 26, 1838, another meeting was 
held at the City of London Tavern, Mr. 
Alderman Copeland in the chair, to consider 
the expediency of availing themselves of the 
consent of her Majesty’s Government; when 
it was resolved, “that the assembly of mer- 
chants, traders, and others, which daily takes 
place at the Guildhall, is exceedingly incon- 
venient, and that the same be removed to the 
quadrangle. of the Excise-office, without 
delay ; and that the removal be carried into 
effect on the 5th of March following, or with 
as little delay as possible.”” On the 6th of 
August following, at a Court of Common 
Council, a member presented a petition from 
several merchants. and. bankers: of London, 
praying “ that the court would be pleased to 
grant them pecuniary aid, in order to enabie 
them to defray the expenses which were to 
be incurred, in consequence of the calamity 
by which they were deprived of the commer- 
cial accommodation of the Royal Exchange ; 
that it was necessary that the arena of that 
portion of the Excise-office, devoted to the 
service of the petitioners, should be covered 
in; and as the. government would ‘not defray 
the expense to be incurred by securing the 
merchants and bankers from being exposed 
to the weather; they found it necessary to 


® It isa singular coincidence, that the residence 
‘of Sir Thomas Gresham occupied the site of the pre- 
‘sent Temporary Exchange. 


+ About the year 1561, the merchants of London, 


‘complained in tike manner of being “ exposed to the 
:weather** while | tra ing their b 3; and 
which compluiut “led to the building of the Royal 
‘Exchange ; forone Clough, an agent of Gresham's, 
wrote to his master, bluntly telling him, that “ the 
‘merchants studied nothing but their own profit ; that 
‘they were content to walk about in the rain more 
like pediars than merchants :” and in a drama, enti- 
‘tled;“ If you know uot me, you know nobody : with 
the Building of the Royal Exchange,” a similar 
complaint is there made; for it is stated, that the 

u spot at which the merchants assembied,, under 
oii the disadvantages of being “ ex to the wea- 
ther,” was Lombard Street; and in a conversation 





apply to the Corporation, to assist them from 
the funds of the City of, London, in accom- 
plishing so desirable an object.” The gen- 
tleman who presented the petition said, that 
the expense of making the new arena fit. for 
the merchants, would not be less than 7002. ; 
and moved, that the petitioners be’ granted 
50/. towards defraying the said expenses. 
After a eoutheng, and somewhat humorous 
debate, the honourable mover was allowed to 
withdraw his petition. 


On the 13th of August following, the Com- 
mittee appointed by the subscribers to the 
fund for the erection of the Temporary Ex- 
change, issued a circular, stating that they 
had entered into a contract for a suitable 
covering, with Mr. W. Cnbitt, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Herbert, the Sur- 
veyor of her Majesty’s Excise, tocover aspace 
of 100 feet by 40, with an additional covering 
to the eastern passage. As the erection was 
to be a temporary one; the attention of the 
Committee was directed to a building of sim- 
ple construction, calculated to afford shelter, 
and to give light, without excluding air: and 
they also resolved, that should the sulbscrip-. 
tion allow of it, the Committee intended to 
obtain farther accommodation in various’ parts 
of the quadrangle, so as to afford convenience 
and shelter to all the merchants and others 
attending the Exchange. 


between Sir Thomas Ramsay and Dean Newell, the 
former says :— 


“Tis strange to sce you here in LuMneR-sTREET, 
This place of traffike, whereon merchants meet.” 


The wretched nature of the accommodation here in 
had weather, is pointed out in the following lines : 
The two merchants, Sir Thomas Ramsay and Gre- 
sham, are supposed to be talking ou this spot of 
meeting, in company with one Hudson, another 
wealthy merchant, when they are overtaken by a 
storm. 


Gresham.— Now passion ome, Sir Thomas, a cruell 
storme ! 

An’ we stay long we shall be wet to th’ skinue ; 

I do not lik’t ; nay it angers me, 

That such a famous city as this is, 

Wherein s» many gallant merchants are, 

Has not a place to meet in but in this, 

Where every showre of raine must trouble them: 

—I cannot tell—but if F live—(Let’s step to the 


‘op:’s Head, 
We shall be dripping wet if we stay here,) 
—TIil have a mansion built, and such a roofe 
That merchants and their wives, friends, and their 


friends, 
Shall walk vnderneath it as now in Pawles. 
What day of the month is this ? 
Hudson.—Day | Master Gresham ; let me see: 
I tooke a fellowes word for tweuty pound— 

The tenth of March—the tenth of March ! 
Gresh,—The tenth of March! well, if I live, 
I'll raise a worke, shall make our merchants say, 

*Twas a good showre that fell vpon that day. 


In pursuance of his determination, Sir Thomas is 


described as ha obtained from the corporation 
of London a grant of ground for the intended build- 
ing. 
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: TO A MOTHER. 

You have a child on your knee. Listen a 
moment. Do you know what that child is! 
It is an immortal being ; destined to live for 
ever! It is destined to be happy or misera- 
ble! and who isto make it happy or mise- 
rable? You—the mother! You, who gave 
it birth, the mother of its being, are also the 
mother of its soul for good or ill. Its cha- 
racter is yet undecided, its destiny is placed 
in your hands. What shall it be? That 
child may be a liar. You can prevent it. 
It may be a drunkard. You can prevent it. 
It may be a murderer. You can prevent it. 
It may be an atheist. You can prevent it. 
#t may live a life of misery to itself and mis- 
chief to others. You can prevent it. It may 
descend into the grave with an evil memory 
behind and dread before. You can prevent 
it. Yes, you, the mother, can prevent all 
these things. Will you, or will you not ? 
Look at the innocent? Tell me again, will 
you save it? Will you watch over it, will you 
teach it, warn it, discipline it, subdue it, 
pray for it? Or will you, in the vain search 
of pleasure, or in gaiety, or fashion or fully, 
or in the chase of any other bauble, or even 
in household cares, neglect the soul of your 
child, and leave the little immortal to take 
wing alone, exposed to evil, to temptation, 
to ruin? Look again at the infant! Place 
your hand on its little heart! Shall that 
heart be deserted by its mother, to beat per- 
chance in sorrow, disappointment, wretched- 
ness and despair? Place your ear on its side 
and hear that heart beat! How rapid and 
vigorous the strokes! How the blood is 
thrown through the little veins! Think of 
it; that heart, in its vigour now, is the em- 
blem of a spirit that will work with ceaseless 
puisation, for sorrow or joy, for ever.— New Y. 
Afirror. 





A FRAGMENT, 
From an unpublished Poem. 


Brent is the foam of the ocean, when blending 
With the soft sunlight that floats in its wave ; 
Calm the blue vapours from hamlet ascending, 
Till they mingle in wreathes on the azare concave, 
Buighter than this, *twas the gleam of to-morrow, 
Which lighted her features when death hover'd nigh ; 
Calmer than these, was that still hour of sorrow, 
When the spirit had fled to its home im the sky. 


Angels arise from your thrones on the rainbow, 
Cradle your light wings to bear her to Heaven ; 
Cherubim, Seraphim, wide its gates opeu throw, 
Shout and rejoice o’er a sinner forgiven. 
Who would recall her from scenes of enjoyment, 
To sorrow and guilt on the world’s desert plain ; 
Give but a thought to her glorious employment, 
Nor selfishly wish for your lost one again. 
Care cannot reach her, or danger appal her, 
Heaven in its love wipes all tears from her eyes ; 
Say, ean a mortal then wish to recall her, 
tempt herto leave her bright home iu the skies. 
N64 she is blest—‘tis Elysium to know it, 
‘Twere madness to wish her again to return ; 
Though fondly we valued her here, let us show it, 
By a smile through our tears, as we gaze on her 
f urn, BRA. L, 


Z2 


SONNET: 
INSCRIBED TO WORDSWORTH. 
(For the Mirror.) 

Hiau apes of nature! whose prophetic eye 
Hath calmly look’d uyou glad nature’s face, 
Aud saw reveal'd that undecaying grace 

Which even in her sternest forms doth lie ; 

And with a grasping mind, most pure and high, 
Didst with seraphic power each beauty trace ; 
And deep engrave, what time may not efface, 

Truths which are ripe with immortality. 

O give to me one moment of th ' 

One glimpse impart of thy all-radiant soul, 

That I may interpret the starry scroll 
Of nature’s book, and catch that golden shower 

Of living joy, whose incense floateth by; 

And learn the truth, that beauty canuot die} 

E, J. Hyrex. 





THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
(For the Mirror.) 
Buieax blows the chili Autumnal blast, 
In mournful triumph o’er fair Summer’s fall ; 
Fast beats the rain now her bright beauty’s paet, 
And dense the clouds which form her funeral pall! 
But amid the desolation, 
Sweetly breathing consolation, 
Blooming in ambvosial beauty,— 
of virtuous, sweetest duty,— 
See! see! the chaste Chrysanthemam still triumphs 
over all! 


The swallows from fair Albion's isle 
Have fled, to seek a more congenial clime; 
The fragile woodbine withers ’neath the pile 
Which erst had lent her succour to her prime ! 
But amid the desolation 
Sweetly breathing consolation, 
Bl ing in ambrosia} beauty, 
Type of virtuous, sweetest, duty. 
See! see! the chaste Chrysanthemum fades not with 
olden tirae ! 


Sweet flower, still shed around our hearts 
Thy balmy fragrance while all else decay ! 
Breathe v’er our souls the mora! which imparts’ 
Serenest bliss, when all else fades away ! 
Still, still amid the desolation, 
Breathe, O breathe thy consalation,— 
Type of virtue’s sweetest duty,— 
Still diffuse thy odorous tetays 
Live, live, thou chaste Chrysanthemum ! ‘tho’ all ulse 
fades away ! 


Lyon's Inn, London. 





Grones. 





TO GOETHE. 
(Written before his death.) 


Exp of romanee! on passions sigh 
Thy infant spirit entered 

This teeming scene of misery : 

And iu the pool flood brim of tears, 
Of doubts, of sighs, and dreamy. fears, 
Thy crystal throne was centered, 


Child of the dead! perennial spring 

Floats round thine years and numbers; 
Aud time to thee.on leaden wing, 
Unwilling wends, and slumbers, 

avy and all her speckled train, 

Thou hoary minstrel of Allémagne. 

Dream of the past—all realized 

Deep passions sire and sorrows, 

In thee, we see 

From eteruity, 

What time aud bright genius borrows ; 
What man from death and dcom may ,ain, 
Thou reverend minstrel of Allémagne. wt 
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SPONTANEOUS HUMAN COM- 
BUSTION.—No. V1. 


Tue best work on the present subject, is a 
pamphlet by M. Lair, published at Paris in 
1808; and entitled, “ Essai sur les Combus- 
tions Humaines; produites par |’abus des 
Liqueurs Spiritueuses.” A translation of 
it is given in Coxe’s “ Emporium of the Arts 
and Sciences.” Lair gives eight examples ; 
in all of which the subjects were females 
advanced in life. He does not notice what, 
in many respects, is the most remarkable 
case on record ;— that of the priest Bertholi. 
He observes that the extremities of the body 
(particularly the hands and feet) were ge- 
rally spared by the fire ; that water, instead 
of quenching the flames, increased their ac- 
tivity; that combustible substances, even 
though in contact with the body at the time 
of its burning, were often spared ; that the 
combustion left behind ashes of a fatty con- 
sistence, and fetid odour, and a greasy and 
very penetrating soot; and that all the suf- 
ferers had been long addicted to spirituous 
liquors. Most of these conclusions our 
readers must have drawn for themselves, as 
we have gone along. 

Dr. Swedinur says that examples of spon- 
taneous human combustion, are not so rare 
as hag generally been believed ; for that in 
the different countries in the north, through 


ther crime, its operations are much slower, 
more imperfect, and extend more to sur- 
rounding bodies, than in that particular spe- 
cies of combustion, with the consideration of 
which we are now occupied. 

Most of the victims have been femules 
advanced in life. Of seventeen cises col- 
lected by Koop, sixteen were females; and 
one of them had reached the age of ninety. 
In avery excellent French table of the prin- 
cipal cases of spontaneous human combns- 
tion, a list of nineteen is given. One of 
these (a partial case, ending in recovery) 
was at the age of seventeen; all the others 
range from fifty years upwards. Only three 
of them are marked as males. It should be 
mentioned, however, that in two or three 
cases the uge and sex have not been recorded. 
The celebrated medical jurists, Paris and 
Fonblanque, draw much the same conclu- 
sions as those we have quoted from Lair; 
but they agree with Dr. Christison’s opinion 
(which I formerly noticed) that the preter- 
natural combustibility of the body is proved ; 
but not its spontaneous combustion ; for that 
it requires the approach of some burning 
body, or of electrical matter. In some 
cases itis difficult to trace the presence of 
any “burning body ;” but “ electrical mat- 
ter” being everywhere diffused, it is impossi- 
ble to say that it may not have been the agent. 

We have already mentioned the pheno- 





which he has travelled, persons tomed 


to intoxicate themselves with brandy, fre- 
quently experience the effects of this com- 
bustion. In order to prevent these frightful 
effects, they are accustomed to prescribe for 
those who are menaced with them, the 
abundant use ‘of mucilaginous drinks ; such 
as milk, &c. 

M. Koop, in his essay on combustion of 
this kind, relates fourteen examples; and 
attributes them to a morbid degree of com- 
bustibility of the human body; and an elec- 
trical influence which excites the combus- 
tion. Such also is the opinion of Messrs. 
Lecat, Marc, and Vigné;—who have all 
directed their particular attention to the 
subject. The “morbid combustibility’’ is 
beyond a doubt ;—it is merely stating the 
fact in different words. The ‘electrical 
influence” is a subject of dispute. M. 
Vigné speaks of a woman, aged 68, who 
perished in this way at Paris, in the night 
of the twenty-fifth or twenty-sixth of De- 
cember, 1804. 

In taking leave of the subject, Foderé ob- 
serves, that whatever may ~ the cause of 
these remarkable phenomena, he hopes it 
will be seen, for pas future; that their na- 
ture and rapidity contrast strongly with the 
slowness which has always been observed in 
the burning of bodies in funeral rites; that 
they differ materially from the handywork 
of crime; and‘ that when combustion is 
resorted to for the purpose of masking ano- 





n called “ignis lambens.” A good 
deal is said about it in old authors; and, 
among others, by Bianchini, Prebendary 
of Vienna; who (in a paper translated in 
the Annual Register for 1763) observes that 
“the friction of the palms of our hands, or 
any other parts of our bodies, may produce 
those fires called ‘ignis lambens.? We 
learn of Eusebius Nierenberger, that such 
was the property of all the limbs of the father 
of Theodorus. Such were those of Gon- 
zaga, Duke of Mantua; as the celebrated 
Bartolin took notice of. By the testimony 
of John Faber, M.D. (a noted philosopher) 
who saw it, sparkles of light flashed ‘from 
the head of « woman while she combed her 
hair. Sculiger relates the same of another 
person ; and Cardanus tells us of a Carme- 
lite monk, whose head continued, for thir- 
teen years, to flash out sparkles every time 
he tossed his cowl on his shoulders. Eze- 
kiel a Castro, M.D., wrote a treatise enti- 
tled ‘ Ignis Lambens,’ on the occasion that 
the Countess Buri, of Verona, when she 
rubbed her arms with a cambric handker- 
chief, ull the skin shined with # very bright 
light. Eusebius relntes the same of Max- 
imus Aquilanus. Licetus knew Antonio 
Ciansio, a bookseller in Pisa; who, when 
he changed his clothes, shined all over with 
great brightness ; and Curdanus relates of a 
friend, that when he shifted his clothes, 
clear sparkles of fire shot forth from his 
body. Father Circher (a Jesuit) relates 
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how. he, .going in company into a snbter- 
ranean grotto at Rome, saw sparkles of fire 
evaporate from the heads of his companions, 
grown warm by walking. Father Alphonso 
d’Ovale was eye-witness, on the highest 
mountains of Peru and Chili, how both men 
aod beast there seem shining with the 
brightest light, from top to toe.” All these 
appearances, so fur us they are real, and 
t making due allowances for exaggera- 
tion and credulity, are evidently electrical. 
Every one .has been sensible of electrical 
sparks being given out, on combing the hair 
in frosty weather. Our author goss on to 
observe, that these flames seem to be harm- 
lesa; but that it is only for want of proper 
fuel. Peter Bovistian asserts, that such 
sparkles reduced to ashes the hand of a 
young man. John de Viano, in his treatise 
on the plague, relates that the wife of Dr. 
Freilas, physician to the archbishop of 
Toledo, “ sent torth, by perspiration, a fiery 
matter of such a nature, that if a linen roller 
which she wore, was taken from her and 
exposed to the cold air, it was immediately 
kindled, and shot forth like grains of gun- 
powder.” The latter expression describes, 
very accurately, the phenomena of electric 
sparks, He then notices the formation of 
an inflammable gas, which frequently takes 
in the stomrch; and directs that the stomach 
of an animal should be taken out after death 
(the two ends Leing tied to prevent the es- 
cape of its contents); and that the air con- 
tained in it should be forced towards one 
end; when, on being allowed to escape 
through a puncture, it may be set on fire 
by acandle. In all this we see nothing 
but the secretion of common hydrogen. 
Gases are very frequently secreted in the 
intestinal canal; and hydrogen among the 
rest. Our author’s quaint account ofit is, 
that “a quick and violent agitation of spirits, 
ora fermentation of juices in the stomach, 
roduces a visible flame ;’’—or, rather, an 
inflammable air; for the flame is not spon- 
taneous, but requires the application of a 
burning body. The physiology of his ac- 
count is poor enough ; but the fact there is 
no reason to doubt. He quotes from the 
German “ Ephemerides,’’ an assertion by 
Sturmius, that “in the northmost countries 
flames evaporate from the stomachs of those 
who drink strong liquors plentifully.” This 
general remark is backed by a specific in- 
stance “ of three noblemen of Courland, who 
drank strong liquors by emulation (that is, 
to see who could drink most); two died 
acorched and suffocated, by a flame forcing 
itself from the stomach.” 

Two instances are added, in the account 
from which we have taken the preceding 
details. One is of John Hitchell, of South- 
ampton ; «* whose body heing fired by light- 
ning, continued burning for nearly three 
days; without any outward appearance of 
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fire, except a kind of smoke from it.’”’ The 
other is that of Grace Pett, already detailed ; 
but the additional circumstance is mentioned, 
that ‘* the foor was not discoloured ; though 
the fat had so penetrated the hearth, that it 


could nct be scoured out.” With respect 
to the celebrated case of the Countess of 
Cesena, which we have noticed at full length, 
onr author supposes that the reason why the 
shin-bones were not burned, ways that she 
did not chafe those parts (as she did the 
rest of the body) with the camphorated 
spirits of wine ;—or, at least, not so much ; 
and that probably she never used, in chafing, 
the three fingers which remained. He 
mukes the following curious remark on the 
subject of spontaneous combustion, not of the 
human subject. “ Exhalations from gun- 
powder (being put into violent action from 
some internal cause) have sometimes blown 
up the magazine, without the help of any 
apparent fire.” 1 think it very likely that 
bees ane combustion may have tuken 
place in powder-mills ; but the reason given 
for it is questionable. Peter Borelli, an old 
writer, has rather a humorous paragraph on 
a similar subject. ‘There was a certain 
peasant, whose linen, hemp, hempen thread, 
&c., laid up in boxes, though wet, did soon 
tuke fire”’ He had evidently no idea that 
po wetness led a the fire. It - us in mind 
of a passage in Hood’s “‘ Pugsley Papers,’’ 
whee the cockney turns farmer We have 
a good many fine fields of hay; which I 
mean to have reaped directly, wet or shine ; 
for delays are as dungerous as pickles in 
glazed puns. Perhaps St. Swithin is in our 
favour ; for if the stacks are put —— 
they wont catch fire 80 easily.” e cannot 
be surprised at the catastrophe related in a 
subsequent paper:—‘ With regard~to the 
expected great rise in hay, our stacks have 
been burned down to the ground, instead of 
going to the consumer; and the ‘ Norwich 
Union’ refuses to pay the insurance, on the 
ground that the policy was voided by the 
impolicy of putting it up wet.” N.R. 





BABOON SHEPHERD. 

Tue Namaquas said, that, not lo a 
man had brought up a young bebo ang 
had made it his shepherd. It remained by 
the flock all day in the field, and at night 
drove : home a the kraal, Parad ~ the 
back of one of the ts, which bi t us 

the rear. The bebe had the milk of lai 
goat allowed to it, and it sucked that one 
only, and guarded the milk of the others from 
the children. It also got a little meat from 
its master. It held the office of shepherd for 
twelve moons, and then was unfortunately 
killed in a tree by a leopard.—Alexander’s 


Expedition of Discovery. 
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WIT OF THE ANCIENTS. 
FROM THE ORIGINAL AUTHORS, WITH RE- 
FERENCES, 
(For the Mirror.) 
Floriferis ué apes in caltibus omnia rimaut.—Lucret. 


I. Aristippus, borrowing money from his 
friends, suid that he took it, not so much 
that he might ure it, as that he might show 
be how it ought to be used.— Digj. Laeré. 
11. 72. 

II. Aristippus being reproached by some 
of his friends, because, in a certain cause, 
instead of exerting his own talent in speak- 
ing, he had hired a rhetorician to plead for 
him, exclaimed, “¢ Would you then blame me, 
when I want a dinner, for employing a 
cook ?”— Jb. 

III. Cicero, supping with Damasippus, 
was furnished with wine which was very fur 
from being mellow or pleasant, but which 
was yet highly commended by his entertainer. 
“Drink,” said Damasippus, “ for it is 
Falerniun forty yeers old.” “Is it?” re- 
joined the orator, “ then it bears its age 
well.”’—Macrob. Sat. ii. 3. 

IV. Cicero, seeing his son-in-law, a man 
of small stature, passing by with a large 
sword by his side, exclaimed, “ Who tied 
my. son-in-law to that long sword ?”— Jd, 

V. Scipio Nasica, going to cull on Ennius 
the poet, was told by the maid-servant that 
he was not at home. He perceived, how- 
ever, by the girl’s manner, that Ennius was 
at home, but had ordered her to deny him. 
A few days after, Ennius came to cull on 
Scipio, who, hearing his voice at the door, 
called out to him from within that he was 
not at home. ‘ How can that be?’ said 
Eonius, when I hear you speuking.”— 
‘¢ You must be a most unreasonabie man,” 
replied Scipio, “ when I called on you J took 
your servant’s word, and wili you refuse to 

e, not my servant’s, but my own?”— 
Cie. de Orat. ii. 68. 

Vi. Cato, walking along the street, was 
struck violently by a fellow carrying a great 
chest, who immediately afterwards warned 
him to take cure. “Do you carry anything 
else then,’’ said he, ‘‘ besides your chest ?’’ 
—Ib. c. 69. 


VII. A nobleman, in the reign of Vespa- 
sian, being desirous of obtaining an office, 
enguged one of the courtiers, by the promise 
of a sum ofmoney, to ask it of the emperor, 
on pretence that he was soliciting for his 
brother. Vespasian, understanding the state 
of the case, sent for the candidate, and 
asked him how much he had agreed to give 
the other to solicit for him. The noble- 
man, seeing that the emperor penetrated 
the affair, stated the sum. ‘Give me that 
sum then,” said Vespasian, “ and you shall 
have the place.” The money was puid 


accordingly, and the nobleman. installed in 
the office. ‘The courtier, not knowing what 
had happened, proceeded soon after to, renew 
his intreaties in behalf of his brother. 
“ Ah,”’ said Vespasian, “ you must seek ano- 
ther brother now; for he who was your 
brother is become mine.’’— Suet. Vesp. 
c. 22. 


VIII. Zeno dined for some time with a 
company among whom was a glutton, who 
devoured 30 much more than his share of 
everything that was brought to table, that 
he at length found it necessary to repress his 
greediness. One duy, when a fine fish was 
set before the purty, Zeno took the whole 
of it to himseif, and began to eat. The 
glutton, expressing his surprise, How,’ 
said Zeno, “do you think that your asso- 
ciates can beur your voracity on every occa- 
sion, when you cannot endure mine for 
once??? — Athen. lib. viii. — Digj. Laert. 
vii. 19. 

1X. A young man inquiring about mat- 
ters somewhat above his age, Zeno led him 
to a looking-glauss, and asked him whether 
such questions suited with such a face.— 
Diyj. Laert. vii. 19. 


X. Leonides, King of Sparta, hearing a 
man discoursing with much judgment, but 
at an improper time, on affairs of some im- 
portance, “My friend,” said he, “I wish 
you would not discuss to such purpose what 
it is not to the purpose to discuss at all.”’— 
Plut. in Lycurg. 

XI. When Hecatzus, the’ sophist, was 
mentioned disrexpectiully, because, being 
entertained at a public repast at Sparta, he 
had been silent the whole time, Archida- 
midas, the king, defended him, by remarking 
that “he who knows how to speak knows 
also when to speak.”’— Jb, 

XIL When Alexander had drawn up his 
army for battle against Darius, his officers 
asked him whether anything yet remained 
to be done. ‘ Nothing,’’ suid he, “ but to 
shave the beurds of the Macedonians.’ 
Parmenio expressing his surprise, “ Do you 
not know,” said the king, “that the beard 
is the best handle for an enemy in battle ?’’ 
—Plut. Apophtheg. 


XIII. Some say that Thales, the philo- 
sopher, was married; others, that he conti- 
nued in celibacy, and that when he was 
asked why he had no desire for children, he 
answered, “¢ Because I love children.” (In 
the Greek, Sia gAotexnav.)— Digj. Laert. 
i. 26. [He alluded to the grief which pa- 
rents feel at the loss of their children; and 
signified that he would rather be childless, 
than expose himself to sorrow for the loss of 
a child. His words will be sufficiently illus- 
trated by the following anecdote in Plu- 
on Life of Solon, as translated by Lang- 

orne :— 
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When Solon was entertained by Thales at 
Miletus, he expressed some wonder that he 
did not marry and raise a family. To this 
Thales gave no immediate answer ; but some 
days after he instructed a stranger to say, 
«That he came from Athens ten days be- 
fore.” Solon inquiring “What news there was 
from Athens ?”’ the man, according to his in- 
structions, said, “ None, except the funeral 
of a young man, which was attended by the 
whole city ; for he was the son, as they told 
me, of a person of great honour, and of 
the highest reputation for virtue, who was 
then abroad upon his travels.” ‘“ What a 
miserable man is he !’’ said Solon: “ but 
what was his name ?” ‘I have heard his 
name,” answered the stranger, ‘‘ but do not 
recolléct it; all I remember is, that there 
was much talk of his wisdom and justice.”’ 
Solon, whose apprehensions increased with 
every reply, was now much disconcerted, 
and mentioned his own name, asking, “Whe- 
ther it was not Solon’s son that was dead ?” 
The stranger answering in the affirmative, he 
began to beat his head, and to do and say 
such things as ure usual to men in a trans- 
port of grief. Then Thales, taking him by 
the hand, said with a smile, “ These things 
that strike down so firm a man as Solon, kept 
me frommarriage and from having children ; 
but take courage, my good friend, for not a 
word of what has been told you is true.” 





The PNobelist. 





ROSALIE. 


Rosaure was a native of a little village, near 
Domaso. A girl of sixteen years, glowing 
with health, beauty, and mirthfulness, she 
was the pride of the village and envy of all 
the girls in the three parishes. 


Following the custom of her country, she 
was clad in woollen garments, and her garb 
was fashioned after the dress of the capuchin 
nuns.—This singular costume, which is worn 
by a sect of bigots in Sicily, devoted to the 
saint from whom the girl took her name, had 
been brought from there by the inhabitants 
of these mountains, who, from time imme- 
morial, had been used to go to that island to 
gain their livelihood by labour. 


Her father lived in Palermo, whence, lead- 
ing a life of honourable labour, he hoped to 
return in a few years to his country, where, 
in the bosom of his beloved family, he should 
enjoy the benefit of his long toil, and of his 
well-collected savings. Rosalie, with her 
mother, meanwhile, attented to the culti- 
vation of a little garden, planted with vegeta- 
bles and olives, which for three centuries had 
been in the possession of their family. The 
innocence of her life added beauty to the 
maaners of this gentle girl. 


There was an annual autumnal: fair at 
Gravedona, at which people assembled from 
all the ‘borders of the lake. Among the 
youths whom pleasure, not business, had 
attracted to this fair in 1805, one of the most 
showy was Vincenzo. . This handsome youth 
was a native of Menagio, and the only son of 
a man who had risen from poverty to great 
wealth, by the dishonest pursuit of smuggling. 
Vincenzo saw Rosalie intent on the purchase 
of some ribbonds ; and the pleasing manners 
of the girl made a deep impression on him, 
He followed her, at a good distance, through 
the fair, and took pleasure in admiring her 
agreeable deportment, and the elegance of a 
form not ili displayed in the woollen folds of 
her clvisteral garb. He continued to follow 
her, when with her mother she left Grave- 
dona, and was approaching Domaso. But 
although anxiously desiring it, he did not 
venture to address her a single word; 80 
much was he restrained by the modest car- 
riage of the girl, in whose countenance a wise 
timidity tempered a graceful ease. At length 
fortune came to his aid. Rosalie had hardly 
passed the magnificent palace of Del Vito, 
(now Del Vere,) when a heifer, suddenly 
infuriated, rushed with her horns lowered 
toward the girl, She raised a shriek, and 
gave herself up for lost, seeing no way of 
escape open to her; for a cart occupied the 
road behind her, on the left was a hedge, on 
the right were her mother and two men bear- 
ing fagots, and in front came the enraged 
beast. But the fearless youth, throwin 
himself between the provoked animal an 
the trembling girl, with a knotted stick which 
he carried in his hand, struck the heifer and 
put her to flight. Then turning to Rosalie, 
he addressed some kind words to quiet her, 
and begged permission to be a companion to 
the next village, to protect her against any 
new danger. 

Happy moment, in which a gentle hearf 
just opens itself to love, who—oh! who can 
describe its sweetness ! Moved by the danger 
she had escaped, and by gratitude toward her 
gallant and daring preserver, the mind of 
Rosalie was touched with tender affection. 
She thanked Vincenzo with so much kind- 
ness of manner, accompanied with so flatter. 
ing a glance, that he certainly spuke the truth 
when he said, that he had never before met 
with so fortunate an adventure. 


Arrived at Domaso, Vincenzo took leave of 
them; but his ingenuous, though recent love, 
had already drawn from the lips of Rosalie, 
that her mother, in the practice of their 
devotions. was in the habit of accompanying 
her, on the first Sunday of every month, to 
pray at the ancient parish church of Grave- 
dona. The assurance of again seeing the 
amivble girl alleviated the pain of sepa. 
ration. = 

Men rudely brought up, and raised to wealth’ 
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from sn humble condition, generally , value 
more highly than, others tLe advantages ot a 

4900 education. The father of Vincenzo, 

who, was one of this class, had desired that 

botbin, should be wanting to the accomplich- 
ment of his son. He had, therefore, sent him 
to Jearn Taw and literature at Pavia, and the 
chivalric exercises at Milan. All his ambi- 
tion, indeed, had centred in this. Possessor 
of an: ample fortune, which he was daily 
increasing, he ardently desired that Vincenzo 
should emerge from the class in which he 
was born, and was already planning an ambi- 

tious alliance for his son. But the boy, a 
philosopher in disposition, was inclined by 

nature to cultivate the gentler affections, and 

indulge but littie in imaginations of pride. 

The long desired Sabbath at length arrived ; 
and Vincenzy, early in the morning, embarked 
in his light skiff, and approached the smiling 
gardens of Gravedona. After an anxious 
delay, the girl at length appeared, and on 
again seeing her protector, her countenance 
was overspread with a modest blush. 

I wiil not touch on the details of their con- 
versation, nor tell how Vincenzo obtained per- 
mission from her mother to accompany them 
to the modest roof, and to visit them at other 
times ; any one who has been engaged in an 
affair of heart, can easiiy divine how all 
this was brought about. To be brief, I will 
only state that every second day Vincenzo 
paid a visit to Domaso, returning at night to 
Menagio. Love sat pilot in his little skiff; 
and if Love cheered his mind with chaste 
hopes in his passage, Love consoled with no 
less grateful memories on his return. The 
simple habits of the girl, her ingenuous man- 
ners, affectionate heart, and quick, cultivated 
intellect, had so won upon Vincenzo, that he 
firmly believed he should have loved her with 
an affection no less ardent, if she had not 
been adorned with such singular personal 
beauty. 

Desperately in love with Rosalie, and con- 
scious of being equally loved in return, Vin- 
cenzo was. desirous of consummating the 
union, from which he should enjoy the great- 
est happiness in store for him on earth. The 
mother of Rosalie assented to the nuptials, 
as she had received permission from her hus- 
band to di ‘of their daughter's hand. 
Btit the father'of Vincenzo interposed an 
obstinate “refusal. In vain did the young 
man plead, even with tears; but the father, 
foblishty 4, absolutely refused his con- 
serit fo what'he called the unequal nuptials. 
Avd* when’ the love-sick “boy insisted, he 
reptilsed him sternly, and with disdain, 

“« It was not that you should marry a pea- 
sant girl,” said he, “ that I have bestowed so 
much’ labour in the accumulation of riches ; 
not to ‘see you form an alliance with the 
plough, that I have thus expensively educated 
you.” 


Vincenzo, aware of..the, proud ex tions 
of his father, had, been apprehensive, t] he 
would at first object tothe marriage, hus hal 
hoped to overcome his repugnance hy pense 
sion, by entreaties, and if need should he, 
tears. But his inexorable refusal. fell wpon 
him like a lightning-stroke. . Stunned. by,the 
blow, he repaired. to the cottage .of, Rosalie, 
disclosed to the mother the, refusak of his 
father, and begged for.sympathy and counsel, 
in his unfortunate situation... , % to stil 

‘ My daughter,” said. the pradent; mother. 
“ shall only be your wife with the consent, of 
your father. I pity you, Vincenzo, and still 
more do I pity my daughter, whose mind will 
be ill able to bear such cruel news. But 
honour and maternal duty impose on me to 
tell you, that from this day forward you must 
not see Rosulie, but to extend to her the hand 
of a husband, with the consent of your father. 
You are tvo wise, sir, not to subinit tu this 
indispensable command.” . 

At this moment. the daughter arrived. 
Vincenzo could not speak to. her, but he 
pressed her hand, and. burst into a flood of 
tears. Rosalie understood \theirsmyaning, 
and fell, fainting, in: the bitterugss of ‘her 
grief. The mother raised het in her arn, 
and motioned to Vincenso: to depart. “He 
returned, threw -himself.at his: ts 
and told him that by fosbilding ther 
tials he would kill pear 8 son. 
vain plebeian, resulute in. his purpose Hy 
jes a him to prepare for-setsin H t in 
three days for Milan, w Te shou t 
return till he had eradicated. this- unworthy 
love from his breast. P 

The pain of seeing every hope of possessing 
Rosalie thus extinguished, the severe but just 
prohibition of her mother, his repugnance to 
the proposed journey, the struggle, in, shost, 
which love, despair, and rage, had kindled, in 
his bosom, so fiercely tortured the unhappy 
boy, that he went that night to his bed, pros- 
trated by a raging fever. 

Forty days had now passed since, Rosalie 
had received any tidings from. Vincenza, 
when one morning she received. the following 
letter, in which she recognized the well-known 
characters of her lover, though evidently: 
written with a trembling hand:, .... ‘ 

‘ For more than a month, oh, Rosalie!. E 
have remained sick in wy bed. the vietim,of 
my father’s obstinacy, of my own..unfor.: 
tunate fate. I see that the vivlence of my. 
malady is fast. hurrying me to my «nd,.and 
that ina few days T shal be. no mare-,:. Ohs 
Rosalie !. if you have any feeling of pity, de 
not allow your faithful lover to die. without: 
bidding. you.a last farewell! My, father: has 
gone. to Como, where he will remain 4hree. 
csys. There is.no one now. in the house but 
an old aunt who is all affection for me... Pray; 
Rovalie, my dear. life! the only, breath :of ;a 
soul about to fly from my, bosom! . pray, ims 
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aiiee ‘your ood mother to the holy office of 
aécdmpanying you to see me! Can she deny 
iia hist consolation to one who dies for hav- 
img*tod much loved her virtuous daughter ? 
Tou'much! ‘Oh, what I have I said? Who 
could ever ‘wurthily love thee? Who could 
ever love thee as thou shouldst be loved! If 
she'will uot ‘yield to thee, to my prayers, tell 
het that ‘religion itself imposes on her this 
sdctifice.”. . .. She may, perhaps, save the 
life of an unhappy man. Ah, yes, thy sight! 
the sight uf her for whom alone the light of 
day’ ia dear, the sweet splendour of thiue 


eyes, thy kind words, may they not restore 
me to my strength, and ee Mo on 
the alread m sepulchre ! , at any 
I wish to toa Ah—I wish—I must see 
you! I wish to press to my dying lips that 
dear hand, which I am not permitted to enjoy, 
1 wish to fix on your countenance my dyir 
eyes. Less bitter will death appear to me; 
and if you once more repeat to me that you 
love me, I shall, perhaps, be able to look with 
tranquillity on the terrible hour of my last 
journey !’—- New York Mirror. 

(To be continued.) 








MADRAS 


Is the capital of the Presidency of Madras, 
and is the ‘largest city on the coast of Coro- 
wandel. Lat. 13° 5’ N., long. 80° 21’ FE. ; 
1044 miles from Calcutta, and 770 from Bom- 
bay. It consists of Fort St. George, the Na- 
tive or Black town, and the European houses 
in the environs, surrounded by gardens. The 
heavy surf which beats on the shore, and the 
tapid current in this part of the gulf, render 
the landing often dangerous, and always diffi- 
cult. Buats formed of three planks sewed 
together, are used for crossing the surf; but 
in stormy weather, when nv buat can venture 
through it, the ‘native fishermen pass it on 
ratte ‘called catamerans. The Black town 
ig.an irregular assemblage of brick and bam- 
bod-houves, crowded together in narrow and 
ditty streets, inhabited by Hindoos, Mahom- 
Armenians, Portuguese, and other 

it the company’s service. 
The houses of the Europeans are generally 
Sol eoumtents eheannamnn det gaassl pbie 
3; wet mats of cusa grass are before 
the dours and windows in the rainy season, 
te perfume and ‘cool the apartments ; the heat 
being’ then exevsive. Besides some literary 


and charitable institutions, Madras contains 
the government houses, and is the seat of the 
supreme court of the Presidency. 


Pew Books. 





SKETCHES AND ESSAYS.* 
By William Hazlitt. ;* 

[Ws read in a late number of a popaler 
Review some very just and la’ 
on the Essay on Painting, written by Hazlitt, 
for the Encyclopedia Britannica ; and re+ 
collecting that, at the time that Was 
first published, the name of Hazlitt was 
never mentioned in the Review in question, 
but with sneering or dis ment, we felt 
the late-paid tribute as the natural effect of 
time, in dissipating prejudice, and as a tacit 
acknowledgment of past injustice. This is 
as it should be; but it still remains to be 
lamented, that at any time talent should be 
deprived of its just homage upon grounds so 
extraneous as political differences of opinion. 
The admirers of Huzlitt are pleased even 

. © Templeman. 
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with tardy justice, but they feel that these 
arreirs should have been paid in the au- 
thor’s lifetime, that then they might have 
made his cup the sweeter, checked some un- 
neécésvary asperity, and even (the least effect 
to be regretted perhaps) saved his revilers 
from séme caustic retaliation. These are 
refléctions en passant ; our present business 
is to notice a republication of some of 
Hazlitt’s best essays, which, originally in- 
serted in various periodicals, are now col- 
lected by his son into a neat and portable 
volume. The essays, eighteen in number, 
embruce a variety of subjects, and are distin- 
guished by that fullness of idea, nice per- 
ception of distinctions, and power of analyza- 
tion, for which all the author’s works are 
more or less conspicuous. Hiazlitt’s conclu- 
sions are sometimes arrived at by a wayward 

rocess, and with an intermixture of paradox; 

ut generally they will be found to- bear the 
test of reflection, and to rest on the deduc- 
tions of sound common sense, shurpened by 
an intellect of no common acuteness. The 
volume commences with an essay ‘‘ On read- 
ing New Books,” which is followed by one 
“On Cant and Hypocrisy”—from this’ we 
take our first extract :—] : 

We often see that a person condemns in 
another the very thing he is guilty of him. 
self. Is this hypocrisy? It may, or it may 
not, If he really feels none of the abhor- 
rence he expresses, thiv is quackery and im- 

udence. But if he really expresses what 

e feels, (and he easily may, for it is the ab- 
stract idea he contemplates in the case of 
another, and the immediate temptation to 
which he yields in his own, so that he pro- 
bably is not even conscious of the identity or 
connexion between the two,) then this is not 
hypocrisy, but want of strength and keeping 
in the moral sense. All morality consists in 
squaring our actions and sentiments to our 
ideas of what is fit and proper; and it is the 
struggle and alternate triumph of the two 
ee, the édeal and the physical, that 

eeps up this “mighty coil and pudder’’ 
about vice and virtue, and is oné great source 
of all the good and evil in the world. The 
mind of man is like a clock that is always 
running down, and requires to be as con- 
stantly wound up. The idead principle is the 
master-key that winds it up, and without 
which it would come toa stand: the sensual 
and selfish feelings are the dead weights that 
re it down to the gross and grovelling. 

ill the intellectual faculty is destroyed, (so 
that the mind sees nothing beyond itself or 
the present moment,) it is impossible to 
have all brutal depravity; till the material 
and physical are done away with, (so that it 
shall contemplate everything from a purely 
spiritual and disinterested point of view,) 
if. is impossible to have all virtue, There 
must be a mixture of the two, as long as man 
is compounded of opposite materials, a con- 


tradiction, and an eternrl competition for the 
mastery. I by no means think’ a single bad 
action condemns a man, for he probably 
condemns it as much as you do; nor a single 
bad habit, for he is probably trying «ll his 
life to get rid of it. A man is only tho- 
roughly profligate when he has lost the 
sense of right and wrong; or a thorough 
hypocrite when he has not even the wish to 
be what he appears. The greatest offence 
aguinst virtue, is to speak ill of it. ‘To re- 
commend certain things is worse than ‘to 
practice them. There may be an excuse for 
the last in-the frailty of passion; but the 
former can arise from nothing but an utter 
depravity of disposition. Any one may yield 
to temptation, and yet feel a sincere love and 
aspiration after virtue: but he who muin- 
tains vice in theory, has not even the con- 
ception or capacity for virtue in his mind. 

Men err: fiends only mock at goodness. 

[In the article “ Merry England,’’ our 
countrymen are successfully vindicated from 
their reputed gloominess, and are shown to 
be a great deal merrier as a people, than our 
volatile neighbours across the Channel are 
willing to admit: it is, however, conceded, 
that “ we are rather shy of showing it.” The 
essay “‘On a Sun-dial” is beautifully pensive : 
we shall take the commencing passage :— 

Horas non numero nisi serenas—-ia: the 
motto of a sun-dial near Venice.’ There is a 
softness and a harmony in the words and-in 
the thought, unparalleled. Of all conceits 
itis truly the most classical.‘ Ieount only 
the hours that are serene.’? What a bland 
and care-dispelling feeling! How the 
shadows seem to fade on the dial-plate as 
the sky lours, and time only presents a blank 
unless as its progress is marked by what. is 
joyous, und all that is not happy sinks into 
oblivion! What a fine lesson is conveyed to 
the mind—to take no note of time but by its 
benefits, to watch only for the smiles, and 
neglect the frowns of fate, to compose our’ 
lives of bright and gentle moments, turning 
always to the sunny side of things, and letting 
the rest slip from our imaginations, unheeded 
or forgotten! How different from the com- 
mon art of self-tormenting! For myself, 
as I rode along the Brenta, while the sun 
shone hot upon its sluggish, slimy waves, 
my sensations were far from comfortable ; 
but the reading this inscription on the side 
of a glaring wall, in an instant restored me 
to myself ; and still whenever I think of or re- 
peat it, it has the power of wafting me into 
the region of pure and blissful abstraction. 

. [“Disagreeable People,” in the Essay under 
that title, are made tributory to the entertain- 
ment of the reader, by an unceremonious 
analization of their peculiarities. Here is a 
specimen ;]—Some persons are of so teazing 
and fidgetty a turn of mind, that they do not 
give you.a moment’s rest. . Everything goes. 
wrong with them. They complain of a head- 
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acheor the weather. They take up a book, 
and lay it down again—venture an opinion, 
and retract it before they have half done— 
offer to serve you, and prevent some one else 
from doing it. If you dine with them ata 
tavern, in order tu be more at your ease, the 
fish is too little done—the sauce is not the 
right one; they ask for a sort of wine which 
they think is not to be had, or if it is, after 
some trouble, procured, do not touch it; they 
give the waiter fifty contradictory orders, and 
are restless and sit on thorns all dinner-time. 
All this is owing to a want of robust health, 
and of a strong spirit of enjoyment; it is a 
fastidious habit of mind, produced by a vali- 
tudinary habit of body: they are out of sorts 
with everything, and of course their ill- 
humour and captiousness communicates itself 
to you, who are as little delighted with them 
as they are with other things. Another sort 
of people, equally objectionable with this 
helpless class, who are disconcerted by a 
shower of tain, or stopped by an insect’s wing, 
are those who, in the opposite spirit, will 
have everything their own way, and carry all 
before them—who cannot brook the slightest 
shadow of opposition—who are always in the 
heat of an argument—who knit their brows 
and clench their teeth in some speculative 
discussion, as if they were engaged in some 
personal quarrel—and who, though success- 
ful over almost every competitor, seem still 
to tesent the very offer of resistance to their 
supposed authority, and are as angry as if 
they had sustained some premeditated injury. 
There is an impatience of temper, and an in- 
tolerance of opinion in this, that conciliates 
neither our affection nor esteem. To such 
persons nothing appears of any moment but 
the indulgence of a domineering intellectual 
superiority to the disregard ard discomfiture 
of theit own and of everybody else’s comfort. 
Mounted on an abstract position, they tram- 
ple on every courtesy and decency of beha- 
viour; and though, perhaps, they do not 
intend the gross personalities they are guilty 
of, yet they cannot be acquitted of a want of 
due consideration for others, and of an into- 
lerable egotism in the support of truth and 
justice. You may hear one of these Quixotic 
declaimers pleading the cause of humanity in 
a voice of thunder, or expatiating on the 
beauty of a Guido with features distorted 
with rage and scorn. This is not a very 
amiable or edifying spectacle. 

[Our concluding extract (in this number) 
shall be “ On Knowledge of the World ;” in 
which that knowledge is contrasted with 
something better, though of a less thriving 
quality.) 

The great secret of a knowledge of the 
world, then, censists in a subserviency to the 
will of others, and the primary motive to this 
attention is a mechanical and watchful per- 
ception of our own interests. It is not au art 


that requires a long course of study, the 
difficulty is in putting one’s self apprentice to 
it. It does not surely imply any very labo« 
rious or profuund inquiry into the distinctions 
of truth or falsehood to be able to assent 
to whatever one hears; nor any great 
refinement of moral feeling to approve of 
whatever has custom, power, or interest oa 
its side. The only question is, “ Who is 
willing to do so?”’—and the answer is, 
those who have no other faculties or preten- 
sions either to stand in the way of or to assist 
their progress through life. Those are slow 
to wear the livery of the world who have any 
independent resources of their own. It is 
not that the philosopher or the man of genius 
does not see and know all this, that he is not 
constantly and forcibly reminded of it by his 
own failure or the success of others, but he 
cannot stoop to practise it. He has a differ- 
ent scale of excellence and mould of ambition 
which have nothing in common with current 
maxims and time-serving calculations. He 
is a moral and intellectual egotist, not a mere 
worldly-minded one. In youth he has san 
guine hopes and brilliant dreams, which he 
cannot sacrifice for sordid realities; as he 
advances farther in life habit and pride forbid 
his turning back. He cannot bring himself 
to give up his best-grounded convictions to a 
blockhead, or his conscientious principles to a 
knave, though he might make his fortune by 
so doing. The rule holds good as well as in 
another sense—‘* What should it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?” If his convictions and principles had 
been less strong, they would have yielded 
long ago to the suggestions of his interest, 
and he would have relapsed into the man of 
the world, or rather he would never have had 
the temptation or capacity to be any thing 
else. One thing that keeps men honest as 
well as that confirms them knaves, is their 
incapacity to do any better fur themselves 
than nature has done for them. ~One person 
can with difficulty speak truth, as another 
lies with a very ill grace. Atrer repeated 
awkward attempts to change characters, they 
each very properly fall back into their old 
Jog-trot path, as best suited to their genius 
and habits. (To be co.cl.ded in our nest. 


The Public Journals. 


INTERVIEW WITH MEHEMET ALI. 
(Concluded from page 334.) 

In reply to my remark, that the population 
of the country appeared to have diminished, 
he remarked, in general and evasive terms— 
“ Egypt is not generally understood; it 
requires a very long time to know its people. 
A traveller in passing through the country 
cannot fully understand the numover or con- 
dition of its inhabitants. A person miiy 
even reside some years here, like the Consul, 
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for instance, and yet.not have time to know 
the people of Ezypt; but,” he added, with a 
complacent, and self-satistied smile, “ 1 know 
them!” After spending nearly an hour in 
familiar conversation with the Pusha, and 
receiving the customary refreshment of 
edffee, we prepured to depart; but, before 
uitting his presence, he again recurred to 
he subject of his cotton projects, and took 
the opportunity of informing us, that, if he 
succeeded in completing the édarrage of the 
Nile, (u great work, projected with a view 
to innndate the Delta,) there would be 
scarcely any limits to the amount of cotton 
which might then be produced in Egypt. 
We now took our leave, and, in bidding 
adieu to Mehemet Ali, I could have per- 
suaded myself that I was leaving the pre- 
sence of a merchant, or a cotton-broker, had 
not my eyes, in turning towards the door, 
encountered the sable figures of the three 
eunuchs who guarded the entrance of the 
harem—a spectacle that at once dissipitated 
such an illusion, and reminded me that I was 
in the palace of a Turkish satrap, where, 
notwithstanding that commerce had, for the 
firat_ time, asserted its supremacy, all the 
worst evils of Mahometanism still flourished. 
In _ my interview with the Pasha, he 
evinced, in his choice of conversational sub- 
jects, a love of practical topics, and un avi- 
dity for facts, in his inquiries, which struck 
me as characteristic of his mind. He en- 
tered with great readiness into calculations ; 
dealing, in the course of his observations, 
with two-and-a-half, five, and twenty 
cent., in a manner that showed they had 
been familiar terms with him. Unquestion- 
ably, this culculuting turn has contributed 
materially jewende seating ~_ to his 
present position ; for although, upon emer- 
gencies, he hus manifested no lack of daring 
and courage, it is notorious that he hus 
always preferred the use of diplomatic stra- 
tugems to the more open tactics of the field. 
Cunning and craft have done far greater 
service than the eword, in the career of 
Mehemet Ali.. But nothing struck me so 
forcibly asthe egotism which seems to be 
the. predominant feature of his character. 
He sees, feels, knows, dreams, of nothing but 
self, The projects of this singular person- 
age, however enlightened or. disinterested in 
appearance, are all designed solely with a 
view to augment his own. solitary estate, or 
confirm him individually in power. If he 
spenka of the resources of Egypt with exul- 
tation, or refers with apparent delight to the 
fertilizing properties of its, noble river, it is 
becanse, in same. breath, he can remind 
you that the valley of the Nile is his estate; 
and it will have been seen that, if he amused 
his leisure by calculating the manifold riches 
of this favoured region, it was only that he 
might boast of being able to shat. himself 
up for twenty years,.and bid the world defi- 


ance. Having self-interest predominant. in 
his own mind, and, truth to say, having in 
his career experienced but little of the dis- 
interestedness of others, it is not. wonderful 
that he should ag ye every one approach- 
ing his divan to be actuated by a similar 
rinciple. I was amused ut discovering, 
rom the commencement of our interview, 
that he had come to the conclusion that I 
was anxious to persuade him to put down 
his manulacturing establishments, in order 
to favour my countrymen, his rivals in Man- 
chester. Nor do I flatter myself for a mo- 
ment that, up to the time of my departure 
from his presence, he gave me credit, in the 
sentiments J uttered, for any higher motive. 
In this respect Mehemet Ali ought not to 
be too severely criticised; for no Turkish 
porte ever dreamed, or was ever warranted 
y experience in dreaming, that a person 
would visit him merely for the purpose of 
discussing a question of political economy, 
without reference to his own personal inter- 
ests. 

I have spoken of his egotism. but there is 
another ruling passion—the love of appro- 
bution—by which the character of Mehemet 
Ali is greatly influenced. It is owing toa 
gensitiveness about the kind of report which 
Europeans may mike of the condition of his 
people, that he is accustomed to boast, after 
the fashion I] have had occasion. to describe, 
of the prosperous state of his Fellah popu- 
lation: hence arose his exaggerated picture 
of the gains of the cotton growers in the 
Delta in our first interview ; and hence, too, 
springs the constant plea, which he puis 
forth as often as he finds a stranger ventur- 
ing to doubt the prosperity of his subjects, 
that nobody but himself understands the 
situation of the Egyptians. 

Let me not, however, close this _eccount 
of my interview with the Viceroy of Egypt, 
without paying a justly merited tribute to 
his conversational talent. The manner in 
which he throws aside all reserve, and. puts 
himself upon a level with his visiters, inviting 
controversy and even contradiction, shows a 
confidence in his own powers, which is 
amply warranted by the resources he can 
bring to bear upon every subject of debate. 
His utterance is quick and energetic, and 
the unpleasant tones of his voice are soon 
forgotten in the animated features, sharp 
gestures, and earnest manner with which he 
carries on his conversation. Whatever sub- 
ject may be introduced, he is ready, appa- 
rently without previous study or preparation, 
to concentrate upon it in a moment, all. the 
force of his vigorous and impetuous intellect. 
It is this talent which enables him, in the 
course of one half-hour, to devote his mind 
to the details of a dozen questions of public 
and private policy, On one occasion, an 
individual, who related the anecdote to me, 
called, hy appointment, upon the Pasha, to 
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tike his directions relative to the equipment 
of a steam-boat; when he found him sur- 
ronnded with sample-bundles of hose, from 
which he was selecting a quality of stockings 
to be worn by his Europeanised troops, or 
Nizam. They were interrupted in their 
interview by the arrival of a messenger of 
rank from Syria, who immediately held a 
secret conference with Mehemet Ali upon 
the state of military operations in that pro- 
vince; after which he gave audience to an 
American inventor of an improved machine 
for a tice-mill, who submitted » model of the 
invention to his critical inspection. 

*“Often, in recurring to my interviews with 
this extraordinary man, and recollecting the 
engerness of his inquiries upon practical 
subjects, as well as the vehemence of manner 
with which he sustained his opinions— 
evincing the spring-like elasticity of mind, 
which manifests its pour in proportion as 
it is prexsed—J think with pleasure of the 
refreshing and animating scene, not unmixed 
with regret, that I shall probably never 
again have an opportunity of chatting with 
old Mehemet Ali —Tait'’s Edinburgh Mag. 


EXTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY OF 
ROMAN SKELETONS. 


Dr. Atinatt, of Wallingford, has written 
an account of some most interesting disco- 
veries which have been recently made at 
Shooter’s Hill, near Pangbourn, Berks, on the 
line of the Great Western Railway. Several 
human skeletons, in a high state of preser- 
vation, have been disinterred, which are the 
remains of Roman soldiers, who fell in all 
probability during their sanguinary conflicts 
with the ancient Britons. Small sepulchral 
urns of rade workmanship, but elegant and 
classical devices, were in the graves, and 
upwards of forty Roman coins, of gold, sil- 
ver, and » of the reigns of Domitian, 
Constantine, Julian the Apostate, Constan- 
ius, Gracianus, Licinius, or Lupicinius, 
the Pro- prastor, (who was invested with regal 
authority), and several others. Spear-heads, 
battle-axes, and spurs of British and Roman 
manufacture were also found; and some of 
the graves contained considerable masses of 
charcoal, without bones, indicating that 
faneral honours had been paid to the de- 
ceased warrior, and that his remains had 
been burnt previous to interment. Some of 
the ¢vins are in good preservation, but others 
are worn, cankered, and illegible. The 
bones are well preserved, having lain in the 
dry gravel, about four feet from the surface, 
immediately overlying the chalk, and one of 
the skulls appears heavier and more conso- 
liduted than natural, owing, probably, to its 
being in the incipient state of the proceas of 
petrifaction... Standard, Ne e ] le 





Fine Arts. 


RYALL’S PURTRAIT OF THE QUEEN, 
We have recently been gratified by a view of 
an unique specimen of the art of drawi 
with pen and ink. The picture is. a hal 
length portrait of the Queen, attired. in’ her 
robes of state. It is impossible to eonvey an 
idea of the delicacy and beauty of the execu- 
tion of this exquisite specimen The most 
highly wrought chalk engravings appeat 
coarse when compared to the elaborate finish 
of this drawing ; there is a very slight tintof 
colour introduced in the face, but kept so 
subordinate to the larger touches, that the 
spectator, at the first glance, can only tell 
that from some cause the appearance differs 
from, and is greatly superior to, any kind of 
engraving: the drapery. jewels, and the collars 
of the orders that form an oval inclosing the 
figure, are all drawn with the greatest freedom 
and accuracy. 

The whole occupies a space of about fifteen 
inches square. This splendid work of art is 
the production of H. T. Ryall. Esq., the 
celebrated chalk engraver, executed entirely 
by the Perryan pen. his unrivalled produe- 
tion of British art would form a gem in the 
National Gallery ; it is indubitabiy the finest 
—" of this style of drawing ever exhi- 
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80MR ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE OF MOZART. 
(Fer the Mirror.) 

Suoutp ever my reader visit Prague, let him 
repair to the Kohlmarkt ; on casting his eyes 
around him he will behold a modest inn, 
bearing the formidable sign of the Three 
Lions—let him enter it; and upon making 
the proper inquiry, he will be shown a little 
dirty room. If he will walk a few yards fur. 
ther than this inn, up the vineyard of Koso- 
hicy, he will perceive a small, unpretendi 
house, formerly belonging to Dussek, 
then he will be shown another roum of similar 
dimensiuns, and as little inviting as the first 
—both these rooms are, nevertheless, the 
most interesting objects Prague can boast of 
— ‘twas in them that Mozart composed the 
two acts of his Don Juan. 

The overture to this mastert-piece, by-the 
by, is the most astonishing instance, perhaps, 
of what real genius is capable of periurming, 
when urged on by extravrdinary circume 
stances. Mozart was quietly talking tu his 
friends, when he was asked by a person sud- 
derily entering t!.e room, for the music, that 
the varions parts might be copied and prace 
tised, ready fur the next night. Not a note 
of the music was as yet on paper; Mo- 
zart, however, retired into the adjoining 
apartment, and sat down to com at the 
“ witching hour of midnight.” Witching, 
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the hour must indeed have been, for in four 
hours the piece was concluded. At seven 
the next evening, the transcribers had but 
just completed their work, the sheets were 
placed yet damp on the desks, and Mozart 
himself: made his appearance to direct the 
performance of this unpractised music. The 
tndivided attention the performers were 
obliged to pay to the execution of their res- 
tive parts, did wonders; and never, per- 
aps, was a piece played with such astonish- 
ing’ precision and overwhelming effect. Mo- 
zart never forgot this night, and many a time 
did he revert to it in the course of his remain- 
ing life. 
‘ Mozart's life must have been studied from 
one end to another, to form an estimate of the 
immensity of his talent, and of the inexhausti- 
ble resources of his musical genius. His 
widow, who has been re-married to a Danish 
state councillor, has lately published a volume 
of the most interesting description, containing 
the whole correspondence of Mozart during 
his travels in France, Italy, and several parts 
of Germany. From this correspondence, we 
will make occasional translated extracts, and 
here and there introduce some remarks of the 
composer’s father, writing to his wife, or 
others of his acquaintance. 

We first behold Mozart a child, introduced 
at courts, performing before kings, queens, 
and princes, filling all with wonder at his 
astonishing performance; petted and caressed 
by all, kissed by the princesses, and fondly 
invited to be their playmate; the Emperor 
Francis [., often taking him on his knee, and 
thus affording the little fellow the rare grati- 
fication of seeing himself surrounded by a 
circle of admiring princes and princesses. 
The boy, then only seven years of age, unac- 
customed to such slippery floors, as these at 
the palace of Schénubrunn, was always fol- 
lowed by some of the archduchesses; not- 
withstanding all the attention his little impe- 
tial attendants used to pay to him, Wolfgang 
would sometimes slip and fall—this happened 
once, and he was picked up by the prettiest of 
the archduchesses. ‘* You are very pretty,” 
said the little man, “and I shall marry you 
some day.” Poor girl! she was not destined 
to enjoy so much happiness. This princess, 
thus ingenuously singled out, was the unfor- 
tunate Marie Antoinette; and while she was 
being led to the scaffold, Mozart was being 
publicly crowned by the people of Vienna, 
amidst the thunders of their cheerings. The 
Princess Amelia, sister of the King of Prussia, 
overwhelmed the child with caresses. “ But, 
alas !’? says the futher, in a letter to his wife, 
“she has no money, and if all the kisses she 
gives Wollgan; were only louisd’ors, we 
night be satisfied. I wish,’’ continues he, 
heaving a deep-drawn sigh, “they would but 
take kisses at the inns and other places, we 
should then get off very nicely, we should 
never be at a loss for ¢hem.” 


The reader will at once discern, the character 
of the father—he is an interested man, who 
weighs the value of everything, but, he is not 
a bad father for all that. His children, Wolf- 
gang and his sister, his senior by four. years, 
were a mine of gold to him, and he. was 
continually digging it. ‘ The children,” he 
says elsewhere, “ have worked very well to- 
day; I pocketed a hundred and twelve louis- 
d’ors; sixty or seventy are, nevertheless, not 
to be despised.” Another time, he. says, 
“¢ We have so much to. do, that,I have not 
much time for writing; we are engaged for 
the next ten days, and you must know that I 
have to. pocket seventy-five louis during that 
time.” Again, he writes to his wife, with 
all the joyful satisfaction of a man eager of 
gain and successful in his efforts: “ To-day 
we have been at the French ambassador’s, and 
to-morrow we are engaged to Count Harrach. 
We have six ducats for three hours, from 6 to 
9, and that in a large company. We are 
engaged four, five, six days beforehand, 
sometimes eight. And now, shall I tell you 
how Wolfgang is dressed ? With the finest 
cloth, lilac colour, his coat of the same stuff, 
and the whole beautifully embroidered. His 
sister’s frock is white stuff, very handsomely 
stiiched.’? 

It is hardly to be expected that poor little 
Wolfgang and his sister could long stand 
such great fatigue, so disproportioned; to their 
years; they did effectually suffer from. se- 
vere illness, but eveutually recovered... Their 
health was no sooner re-established than the 
father again set forth on his travels-with: his 
two prodigies, and visited Paris, London, and 
several towns of Holland. Mozart, however, 
always cheerfully obeyed his father. From 
Paris, the latter writes to a lady of Saltzburg, 
the birth-place of the composer: “ Master 
Wolfgang has had the honour to be in the 
constant company of the queen, to talk and 
chat with her as he pleased, to kiss her, and 
to eat in her presence the sweetmeats she her- 
self took off the plate for him. The queen 
speaks German as well as. we do: but as the 
king does not know a word of. it, she trans- 
lated to him all that our little Wolfgang said 
to her. I, too, was. near her Majesty; and 
on the other side of the king, behind the 
Dauphin and Madame Adelaide, were my 
wife and daughter,” 

They then visited London, and now, instead 
of louis, the father pocketed guineas. The 
king, we see, was as gracious to the wonderful 
boy, as had been the king of France, “ Yes- 
terday,” says the father, “ we were presented 
to their Majesties. The remuneration was 
only twenty-four guineas; it is true, we ree 
ceived it in the antichamber; but the gra« 
ciousness of the two was never equalled. A 
few days after, we were walking in St. 
James’s Park ; the king and queen happened 
to pass in their carriage; and although we had 
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different clothes on, yet they knew us again, 
dud the king let down the window to salute 
little’ Wolfgang.” Mozart, the father, we 
shall’seé, was not by any means ungratefal 
for all these favours, and for all the golden 
harvest he reaped: “ Have three masses 
said,” ‘he orders, “ in the chapel of the 
Virgin of Lorette ; three more in the church 
of St. Maria, two at the altar of Francis de 
Paule, and two in the parish of great St 
John” ft was in this manner, the father 
wound up most of his letters, and it was not 
till ‘he had written to crave the protection of 
the patron-saint of Bohemia and of the 
Holy Virgin, that he ventured to cross the 
sea on his way to Holland. 

It is a pity to see this father, otherwise 
kind and indulgent, so possessed with the 
love of money, as to almost cruelly use his 
children when once money was in the case. 
What a delightful picture would it not have 
been, but for this weakness, to see this little 
Bohemian family, with all its native simpli- 
city, presenting itself before kings and princes, 
in the rich saloons of Schénnbrunn, in the 
midst of the elegance and corruption of Ver- 
sailles, and in the English court. 

At Naples he was suspected of possessing 
a tali » and requested to remove the ring 
he wore on his little finger; and at Rome the 
Pope made hima Knight of the Golden Spur. 
At fifteen years of age, Mozart at length 
composed his first opera, Mithridates, which 
was performed with the greatest admiration 
at‘Milan; but then, it is true, the father had 
iviplored the intercession of the Holy Virgin. 
A few days before the performance, he had 
written to his wife and daughter, who had 
remained at Saltzburg, in the following 
terms: “ On the day of St. Stephen, a good 
hour after the 4ve Maria, you may fancy the 
maéstro seated at his piano in the orchestra, 
and I in a box as a spectator. At that 
moment, then, have some offerings made for 
our success, and say, whilst the opera is being 
performed, a couple of Aves and Paternos- 
térs.”” So, perhaps, we may attribute the 
young composer’s success to his father’s 
devotion. 

Not long after this, Mozart returned with 
hig father to Saltzburg, and next set out with 
hig mother for Paris. As he journeyed on to 
France, he often stopped to offer his services 
to some of the German princes. But Mozart 
had ‘hitherto been treated as a child, he was 
now a man, and as such he was treated, that 
is to say, he was neglected and despised. 
His’ services were every where declined, and 
at times he was even treated with unbecoming 
incivility. It was the Elector of Bavaria, 
who repelled him with the greatest contempt. 
Mozart had offered to write for all the singers 
and performers he would please to convoke 
frm France, Germany, and Italy, to perform 
every day at the palatial concerts, and to 





compuse. per. annum four operas, two, serias, 
&c., and all for 1,000 francs (£40!) He 
did not even require to be allowed ta have. his 
meals with the servants. He had-not yet, so 
much ambition! <‘‘ My appetite,” wrote: he 
to his highness, “is very small, 1 drink 
water and a single glass of wine with my 
fruit.’ But the Elector thought that for four 
operas, which might have included the 
* Nozze di Figaro,” the “ Zauberflote,” £40 
was an exorbitant demand, and with. over- 
bearing haughtiness dismissed the inspired 
composer, ‘ You may now show. yourself 
anywhere but at Munich,” replied his in- 
censed father, “ you shall not go and abase 
yourself like that; no, indeed, that is not 
necessary.” 

Mozart now determined at once to proceed 
on his way to Paris; and here f cannot help 
calling the reader’s attention to. the droll 
manner in which the father, from the utter- 
most parts of Bohemia, where he was con- 
fined by the gout, detailed to his son the way 
in which he was to perfurm his journey. At 
Inspruck, he was to put up at the Cross, for 
the landlord was fond of artists, and the 
dinners were only thirty kreutzers; besides 
which, the church was close at hand and 
very convenient, to go in as. often as you 
pleased to pray for the success of the journey. 
At Augsburg, he was to stop at the Three 
Moors, where the organist and the editor of a 
certain paper. took their. meals—he might get 
something good put in the paper. He in- 
formed Wolfgang, at what places he should 
wear his decoration of the Golden Spur, and 
those at which,it would be safest to keep it 
in his pocket. He particularly reminded him 
never to forget having boot-trees put.into his 
boots at the inn in which he slept; he tells 
him that at Munich the copper batzen of 
Saltzburg have no currency—in fact, he does 
not omit one single particular, aud it seems 
that Mozart might have gone almost blindtuld 
the whole journey. H. M 

(To be continued.) 


VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY, 


A.GENTLEMAN of the name.of James Brooke 
has started an. expedition to explore the 
East Indian Archipelago, in his own yacht, 
and we believe entirely at his own private 
expense. The object of the expedition is 
the acquisition of more. accurate knowledge 
than we yet possess of that vast. region, its 
geography, its natural history, and its inha- 
bitants The field ef inquiry is wide enough 
for many such expeditions as Brooke's, and 
for many years tv come, if conducted in the 
spirit of thorough research, Our charts of 
that huge ocean give no conception what- 
ever of its inland wildernesses. Ships sail 
for days together through a region which 
seems all black and open sea on the chart, 
yet without ever losing sight of some one or 





more insular specks. But the larger islands 
only are permanently inhabited by man; 
thousands and tens of thousands, in small 
clustering groups, though all crowned witha 
verdure which seems indicative of boundless 
fertility, are in their primeval state of na- 
ture—too wild and savage for the skill or 
industry of the roving and uncivilized natives 
of the Archipelago to reclaim. Of the ani- 
mal or vegetable productions of these islands 
we know literally nothing; and even of the 
Celebes, Moluccas, Borneo, or Papua, we 
are deplorably ignorant.— London Mis- 
cellany. 





The Gatherer. 


Coffee- House Characteristics. — An old 
man, thin, feeble, and altogether debilitated, 
almost worn out with previous care or present 
troubles, or his constitution subdued and 
overcome by a long life of sensuality, is now 
obliged to look over the bill of fare with scru- 
pulous exactness, that he may be watchful 
not to give his stomach that which may em- 
barrass or destroy the few remaining months 
of life. The gay coxcomb, on the other hand, 
enters with that sang froid which marks the 
absence of all reflection, save that which ap- 

ies to his thick head of hair, through which 
is fingers are perpetually passing, while the 
mustachio undergoes a twirl, implying great 
satisfaction to himself. All that 1s taken to 


supply the wants of his frame is used under 
the same vain influence, and every thing 
bespeaks a mind entirely separated frum every 
thing but that which relates to self. There 
is a third kind of person to be found in mid- 
die age, who looks to his hour of dinner as 


the great recreation of life. He eyes the bill 
of fare with that delight which belongs to 
transient joy and pleasure. He falls to with 
avidity, enjoys the momentary sensations of 
taste, fills his glass, looks at the grateful 
liquor with an eye that marks his abundant 
satisfaction, and, when all is finished, seems 
sorry that the beginning should ever have an 
end. Another character I have observed is 
one who, having seen better days, comes here 
for a supply of food. Such a being selects 
the cheapest — ~_ will give him the 
necessary su t jay, and with a quiet 

+ deere his departure, colin 
heated with food, nor charmed with the 
solace of his necessary meal.— Sir William 
Knighton’s Memoirs. 

Which is Right ?—One of our friends is 
puzzled in trying to find out on which side a 
gentleman should ride when in company with 
alady. The right side, says one: but which 
is the right side? “The left side may be the 
right side, and the right vide may be the 
wrong side. For our parts, we take no sides 
on this question, hoping thut it may be set 
right by somebody. 


THE MIRROR. 


The “ Medical Garette’ of St. Petersburgh 
asserts, that a mau, struck by lightning. has 
been restured by means of copious bleeding. 
He was placed in the earth up to his nec 
and was restored to life in five minutes, al- 
though the body was perfectly cold at the 
time of inhumation. H. M. 

4 very late Absence of Mind Case.—A 
gentleman, while shooting in Tenneszee. put 
the wadding in his clothes, and rammed him- 
self down his rifle instead. Having, how- 
ever, fortunately left his cup on, he was in- 
stantly shot to the top of a pine tree into the 
society of a racuon, who explained to him 
his mistake.— New York paper. 

“ Many things happen between the cup 
and the lip.” This proverb arose from the 
fate of Antinous, one of Penelope’s suitors, 
who was shot by an arrow from the bow of 
Ulysses as he was going to drink. 

The Count of Alb—— having occasion to 
go from Versailles to Puris, heard in com- 
pany that the Marquis of M——, whom he 
did not know, was about to perform that lit- 
tle journey. He accusted him. and said, “ Sir, 
I understand you are going to Paris; in eo 
carriage, no doubt.” ‘ Yes, sir; could I do 
anything for you?” “ You would du mea 
great favour if you would take wpe of Aan 
great coat.” “ Certainly. sir: and where shall 
1 leave it?’ “Oh, don’t trouble ycurself on 
that score, sir, I shall be in it myseif.”’ 

rohan of a God—The Mussulmen 
writers s of an i t Ara, who, bei 
asked, how he eae in tele of the pers 
ence of a God ? replied, ‘ Just as I know by 
the tracks in the sand whether a man or a 
beast has passed there; so when I survey the 
heavens with its bright stars, and the earth 
with its productions, do I feel the existence 
and power of God.” 

John Hone wrote hig tragedy of Douglas; 
Dr. Blair composed h + a and Dr. 
William Robertson compiled. his History of 
Charles the Fifth, in the White Cottage, 
which may yet be seen, at Burntsfield Links, 
Scotland. 


At Dovening, on the Baltic coast, two 
twin whales were cast on shore, on the 16th 
of May, 1834; t were attached to each 
other something like the Siamese twins. 
They may now be seen at —— 

Better late than never.—The Vienna Ga- 
zette mentions, that a Inbourer lately died 
in Austria, at the age of 130 years, and 
that he never married till he was 100 years 
of age. 
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